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HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

“ARE WE TO CALL HIM 

POPENJOY ?” 
Tue news which he had heard did 
afflict Lord George very much. A day or 
two after the dinner-party in Berkeley- 
square he found Mr. Knox, his brother's | 
agent, and learned from him that aie | 
Houaghton’s story was substantially true. | 
The marquis had informed his man of 
business that an heir had been born to 
him, but he had not communicated the | 
fact to any one of the family! This | 
omission, in such a family, was, to Lord 
George’s thinking, so great a crime on 
the part of his brother, as to make him 
doubt whether he could ever again have 
fraternal relations with a man who s0 
little knew his duty. When Mr. Knox 
showed him the letter his brow became 
very black. He did not often forget 
himself, was not often so carried away by 
any feeling as to be in danger of doing so. 
' But on this occasion even he was so 
moved as to be unable to control his 
words. “An Italian brat? Who is to 
say how it was born? ” 

“The marquis, my lord, would not do 
anything like that,” said Mr. Knox, very 
seriously. 

Then Lord George was ashamed of 
himself, and blushed up to the roots of 
his hair. He had hardly himself known 
what he had meant. But he mistrusted 
an Italian widow, because she was an 
Italian, and because she was a widow, 
and he mistrusted the whole connection, 
because there had been in it none of that 
honourable openness which should, he 
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thought, characterise all family doings in 
such a family as that of the Germains. 
“IT don’t know of what kind you mean,” 
he said, shuffling, and knowing that he 
shuffled. “I don’t suppose my brother 
would do anything really wrong. Bat 
it’s a blot to the family—a terrible blot.” 

“She is a lady of good family, a 
marchese,” said Mr. Knox. 

“An Italian marchese” said Lord } 
George, with that infinite contempt which 
an English nobleman has for foreign 
nobility not of the highest order. 

He had learnt that Miss Houghton’s 
story was true, and was certainly very § 
unhappy. It was not at all that he had 
pictured to himself the glory of being 
himself the Marquis of Brotherton after 
his brother’s death; nor was it only the 
disappointment which he felt as to any | 
possible son of his own, though on that 
side he did feel the blow. The reflection 
which perplexed him most was the con- f 
sciousness that he must quarrel with his 
brother, and that after such a quarrel he 
would become nobody in the world. And 
then, added to this, was the sense of 
family disgrace. He would have been 
quite content with his position had he 
been left master of the house at Manor 
Cross, even without any of his brother's 
income wherewith to maintain the house. 
But now he would only be his wife’s 
husband, the dean’s son-in-law, living on } 
their money, and compelled by circum- } 
stances to adapt himself to them. He 
almost thought that, had he known that 
he would be turned out of Manor Cross, 
he would not have married. And then, | 
in spite of his disclaimer to Mr. Knox, 
he was already suspicious of some foul 
practice. An heir to the title and property, 
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to all the family honours of the Germains, 
had suddenly burst upon him, twelve 
months, for aught that he knew, two or 
three years, after the child’s birth! 
Nobody: had been informed when the 
child was born, or in what circumstances, 
except that the mother was an Italian 
widow ! What evidence, on which an 
Englishman might rely, could possibly 
be forthcoming from such a country as 
Italy! Poor Lord George, who was 
himself as honest as the sun, was pre- 
pared to believe all evil things of people 
of whom he knew nothing. Should his 
brother die—and his brother’s health was 
bad—what steps should he take? Would 
it be for him to accept this Italian brat 
as the heir to everything, or must he ruin 
himself by a pernicious lawsuit ? Looking 
forward he saw nothing but family misery 
and disgrace, and he saw, also, inevitable 
difficulties, with which he knew himself 
to be incapable to cope. “It is true,” he 
said to his wife very gloomily, when he 
first met her after his interview with 
Mr. Knox. 

“What Miss Houghton said? I felt 
sure it was true, directly she told me.” 

“T don’t know why you should have 
felt sure, merely on her word, as to a 
thing so monstrous as this is. You don’t 
seem to see that it concerns yourself.” 

“No; I don’t. It doesn’t concern me 
at all, except as it makes you unhappy.” 
Then there was a pause for a moment, 
during which she crept close up to him, 
in a manner that had now become usual 
with her. ‘Why do you think I married 
you?” she said. He was too unhappy to 
answer her pleasantly, too much touched 

her sweetness to answer her un- 
pleasantly; and so he said nothing. 
“ Certainly not with any hope that I 
might become Marchioness of Brotherton. 
Whatever may have made me do such a 
thing, I can assure you that that had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“ Can’t you look forward? Don’t you 
suppose that you may have a son?” Then 
she buried her face upon his shoulder. 
“And if so, would it not be better that a 
child so born should be the heir, than 
some Italian baby, of whom no one knows 
anything?” 

“If you are unhappy, George, I shall 
be unhappy. But for myself I will not 
affect to care anything. I don’t want to 
be a marchioness. I only want to see you 
without a frown on your brow. To tell 
the truth, if you didn’t mind it, I should 





care nothing about your brother and his 
doings. I’ would make a joke of this 
marchese, who, Miss Houghton says, is 
a puckered-faced old woman. Miss 
Houghton seems to care a great deal 
more about it than I do.” 

“Tt cannot be a subject for a joke.” 
He was almost angry at the idea of the 
wife of the head of the family being made 
a matter of laughter. That she should 
be reprobated, hated—cursed if necessary 
—was within the limits of family dignity ; 
but not that she should become a joke to 
those with whom she had unfortunately 
connected herself. When he had finished 
speaking to her she could not but feel 
that he was displeased. Of course she 
had her own little share in the general 
disappointment. But she had striven 
before him to make nothing of it, in order 
that he might be quite sure that she had 
married him—not with any idea to rank 
or wealth, but for himself alone. She 
had made light of the family misfortune, 
in order that he might be relieved. And 
yet he was angry with her! This was 
unreasonable. How much had she done 
for him! Was she not striving every 
hour of her life to love him, and, at any 
rate, to comfort him with the conviction 
that he was loved ? Was she not constant 
in her assurance to herself that her whole 
life should be devoted to him? And yet 
he was surly to her, simply because his 
brother had disgraced himself! When 
she was left alone she sat down and cried, 
and then consoled herself by remembering 
that her father was coming to her. 

It had been arranged that the last 
days of February should be spent by 
Lord George with his mother and sisters 
at Cross Hall, and that the dean should 
run up to town fora week. Lord George 
went down to Brotherton by a morning 
train, and the dean came up on the same 
afternoon. But the going and coming 
were so fixed that the two men met at the 
Deanery. Lord George had determined 
that he would speak fully to the dean 
respecting his brother. He was always 
conscious of the dean’s low birth, remem- 
bering, with some slight discomfort, the 
stable-keeper and the tallow-chandler ; 
and he was a little inclined to resent what 
he thought to be a disposition on the part 
of the dean to domineer. But still the 
dean was a practical, sagacious man, in 
whom he could trust; and the assistance 
of such-a friend was necessary to him. 
Circumstances had bound him to the 
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dean, and he was a man not prone to bind 
himself to many men. He wanted and 
yet feared the confidence of friendship. 
He lunched with the dean, and then told 
his story. ‘ You know,” he said, “ that 
my brother is married ?” 

“Of course, we all heard that.” 

“He was married more than twelve 
months before he informed us that he was 
going to be married.” 

“No!” 

“Tt was so.” 

“Do you mean, then, that he told you a 
falsehood ? ” 

“His letter to me was very strange, 
though I did not think much of it at the 
time. He said, ‘I am to be married,’ 
naming no day.” 

“That certainly was a falsehood, as, at 
that time, he was married.” 

“JT do not know that harsh words will 
do any good.” 

“Nor I. But it is best, George, that 
you and I should be quite plain in our 
words to each other. Placed as he was, 
and as you were, he was bound to tell 
you of his marriage as soon as he knew 
it himself. You had waited till he was 
between forty and fifty, and, of course, 
he must feel that what you would do 
would depend materially upon what he 
did.” 

“Tt didn’t at all.” 

“And then, having omitted to do his 
duty, he screens his fault by a positive 
misstatement, when his intended return 
home makes further concealment im- 
possible.” 

“All that, however, is of little moment,” 
said Lord George, who could not but see 
that the dean was already complaining 
that he had been left without information 
which he ought to have possessed when 
he was giving his daughter to a probable 
heir to the title. “There is more than 
that.” 

“ What more ?” 

“He had a son born more than twelve 
months since.” 

“Who says so?” exclaimed the dean, 
jumping up from his chair. 

“T heard it first—or rather Mary did— 
in common conversation, from an old 
friend. I then learned the truth from 
Knox. Though he had told none of us, 





he had told Knox.” 
“And Knox has known it all through ?”’ 
“No, only lately. But he knows it 
now. Knox supposes that they are coming 
home, so that the people about may be 





reconciled to the idea of his having an 
heir. There will be less trouble, he thinks, 
if the boy comes now, than if he were 
never heard of till he was ten or fifteen 
years old—or perhaps till after my 
brother’s death.” 

“There may be trouble enough still,” 
said the dean, almost with a gasp. 

The dean, it was clear, did not believe 
in the boy. Lord George remembered 
that he himself had expressed disbelief, 
and that Mr. Knox had almost rebuked 
him. “TI have now told you all the facts,” 
said Lord George, “and have told them 
as soon as I knew them.” 

“You are as true as the sun,” said the 
dean, putting his hand on his son-in-law’s 


shoulder. “You will be honest. But 
you must not trust in the honesty of 
others. Poor Mary!” 


“ She does not feel it in the least; will 
not even interest herself about it.” 

“‘ She will feel it some day. She is no 
more than a child now. I feel it, George; 
I feel it; and you ought to feel it.” 

‘I feel his ill-treatment of myself.” 

“ What—in not telling you? That is 
probably no more than a small part of a 
wide scheme. We must find out the truth 
of all this.” 

“T don’t know what there is to find 
out,” said Lord George, hoarsely. 

“Nor do I; but [ do feel that there 
must be something. Think of your 
brother’s position and standing, of his 
past life and his present character! This 
is no time now for being mealy-mouthed. 
When such a man as he appears suddenly 
with a foreign woman and a foreign child, 
and announces one as his wife and the 
other as his heir, having never reported 
the existence of one or of the other, it is 
time that some enquiry should be made. I, 
at any rate, shall make enquiry. I shall 
think myself bound to do so on behalf of 
Mary.” 

Then they parted as confidential friends 
do part, but each with some feeling antago- 
nistic to the other. The dean, though he had 
from his heart acknowledged that Lord 
George was as honest as the sun, still felt 
himself to be aggrieved by the Germain 
family, and doubted whether his son-in-law 
would be urgent enough and constant in 
hostility to his own brother. He feared that 
Lord George would be weak, feeling, as re- 
garded himself, that he would fight till he 
had spent his last penny, as long as there 
was a chance that, by fighting, a grandson 
of his own might be made Marquis of 
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Brotherton. He, at any rate, understood 
his own heart in the matter, and knew 
what it was that he wanted. But Lord 
George, though he had found himself 
compelled to tell everything to the dean, 
still dreaded the dean. it was not in 
accordance with his principles that he 
should be leagued against his brother 
with such a man as Dean Lovelace, and 
he could see that the dean was thinking 
of his own possible grandchildren, whereas 
he himself was thinking only of the family 
of Germain. 

He found his mother and sister at the 
small house, the house at which Farmer 
Price was living only a month or two 
sirce. No doubt it was the recognised 
dower house, but nevertheless there was 
still about it a flavour of Farmer Price. 
A considerable sum of money had been 
spent upon it, which had come from a 
sacrifice of a small part of the capital 
belonging to the three sisters, with an 
understanding that it should be repaid out 
of the old lady’s income. But no one, except 
the old lady herself, anticipated such re- 
payment. All this had created trouble and 
grief, and the family, which was never gay, 
was now more sombre than ever. When 
the further news was told to Lady Sarah 
it almost crashed her. “A child!” she 
said in a horror-stricken whisper, turning 
quite pale, and looking as though the crack 
of doom were coming at once. “Do you 
believe it?’ Then her brother explained 
the grounds he had for believing it. 
“ And that it was born in wedlock twelve 
months before the fact was announced to 
us.” 

“Tt has never been announced to us,” 
said Lord George. 

“What are we to do? is my mother to 
be told? She ought to know at once; 
and yet how can we tell her? What shall 
you do about the dean ? ” 

“He knows.” 

“ You told him ?” 

“Yes; I thought it best.” 

“Well, perhaps. And yet it is terrible 
that any man so distant from us should 
have our secrets in his keeping.” 

“As Mary’s father, I thought it right 
that he should know.” 

“T have always liked the dean per- 
sonally,” said Lady Sarah. “ There is a 
manliness about him which has recom- 
mended him, and having a full hand he 
knows how to open it. But he isn’t——; 
he isn’t quite——” 

“No; he isn’t quite——” said Lord 





George, also hesitating to pronounce the 
word which was understood by both of 
them. 

“You must tell my mother, or I must. 
It will be wrong to withhold it. If you 
like, I will tell Susanna and Amelia.” 

“I think you had better tell my mother,” 
said Lord George ; “she will take it more 
easily from you. And then, if she breaks 
down, you can control her better.” That 
Lady Sarah should have the doing of any 
difficult piece of work was almost a matter 
of course. She did tell the tale to her 
mother, and her mother did break down. 
The marchioness, when she found that an 
Italian baby had been born twelve months 
before the time which she had been made 
to believe was the date of the marriage, 
took at once to her bed. What a mass of 
horrors was coming on them! Was she 
to go and see a woman who had had a 
baby under such circumstances? Or was 
her own eldest son, the very, very Marquis 
of Brotherton, to be there with his wife, 
and was she not to go and see them? 
Through it all her indignation against her 
son had not been hot, as had been theirs 
against their brother. He was her eldest 
son—the very marquis—and ought to be 
allowed to do almost anything he pleased. 
Had it not been impossible for her to 
rebel against Lady Sarah, she would have 
obeyed her son in that matter of the house. 
And, even now, it was not against her 
son that her heart was bitter, but against 
the woman, who, being an Italian, and 
having been married, if married, without 
the knowledge of the family, presumed to 
say that her child was legitimate. Had 
her eldest son brought over with him to 
the halls of his ancestors an Italian mistress, 
that would, of course, have been very bad, 
but it would not have been so bad as 
this. Nothing could be so bad as this. 
“Are we to call him Popenjoy?” she 
asked with a gurgling voice from amidst 
the bed-clothes. Now the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Brotherton would, 
as a matter of course, be Lord Popenjoy, 
if legitimate. ‘Certainly we must,” said 
Lady Sarah, authoritatively, “unless the 
marriage should be disproved.” 

“Poor dear little thing,” said the 
marchioness, beginning to feel some pity 
for the odious stranger as soon as she 
was told that he really was to be called 
Popenjoy. Then the Ladies Susanna and 
Amelia were informed, and the feeling 
became general throughout the household 
that the world must be near its end. What 
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were they all to do when he should come ? 
That was the great question. He had 
begun by declaring that he did not want 
to see any of them. He had endeavoured 
to drive them away from the neighbour- 
hood, and had declared that neither his 
mother nor his sisters would “ get on” 
with his wife. All the ladies at Cross 
Hall had a very strong opinion that this 
would turn out to be true, but still they 
could not bear to think that they should 
be living as it were next door to the head 
of the family, and never see him. A 
feeling began to creep over all of them, 
except Lady Sarah, that it would have 
been better for them to have obeyed the 
head of the family and gone elsewhere. 
But it was too late now. The decision 
had been made, and they must remain. 

Lady Sarah, however, never gave way 
for a minute. “George,” she said very 
solemnly, “I have thought a great deal 
about this, and I do not mean to let him 
trample upon us.” 

“Tt is all very sad,” said Lord George. 

“Yes, indeed. If I know myself, I 
think I should be the last person to 
attribute evil motives to my elder brother, 
or to stand in his way in aught that he 
might wish to do in regard to the family. 
I know all that is due to him. But there 
is a point beyond which even that feeling 
cannot carry me. He has disgraced him- 
self.” Lord George shook his head. 
“And he is doing all he can to bring 
disgrace upon us. It has always been my 
wish that he should marry.” 

“Of course, of course.” 

“It isalways desirable that the eldest 
son should marry. The heir to the pro- 
perty then knows that he is the heir, and 
is brought up to understand his duties. 
Though he had married a foreigner, much 
as I should regret it, I should be prepared 
to receive her as a sister; it is for him to 
please himself; but in marrying a foreigner 
he is more specially bound to let it be 
known to all the world, and to have every- 
thing substantiated, than if he had mar- 
ried an English girl in her own parish 
church. As it is, we must call on her, 
because he says that she is his wife. But 
I shall tell him that he is acting very 
wrongly by us ail, especially by you, and 
most especially by his own child, if he 
does not take care that such evidence of 
his marriage is forthcoming as shall satisfy 
all the world.” 

“* He won’t listen to you.” 
“T think I can make him, as far as that 


goes; at any rate I do not mean to be 
afraid of him. Nor must you.” 

“T hardly know whether I will even 
see him.” 

“Yes; you must see him. If we are 
to be expelled from the family house, let 
it be his doing, and not ours. We have 
to take care, George, that we do not make 
a single false step. We must be courteous 
to him, but above all we must not be 
afraid of him.” 

In the meantime the dean went up to 
London, meaning to spend a week with 
his daughter in her new house. They 
had both intended that this should be a 
period of great joy to them. Plans had 
been made as to the theatres and one or 
two parties, which were almost as exciting 
to the dean as to his daughter. It was 
quite understood by both of them that the 
dean up in London was to be a man of 
pleasure, rather than a clergyman. He 
had no purpose of preaching either at 
St. Paul’s or the Abbey. He was going 
to attend no Curates’ Aid Society or Sons 
of the Clergy. He intended to forget 
Mr. Groschut, to ignore Dr. Pountney, 
and have a good time. That had been 
his intention, at least till he saw Lord 
George at the Deanery. But now there 
were serious thoughts in hismind. When 
he arrived, Mary had for the time got 
nearly rid of the incubus of the Italian 
marchese with her baby. She was all 
smiles as she kissed him. But he could 
not keep himself from the great subject. 

“ This is terrible news, my darling,” he 
said at once. 

* Do you think so, papa?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“T don’t see why Lord Brotherton 
should not have a son and heir as well as 
anybody else.” 

“ He is quite entitled to have a son and 
heir—one may almost say more entitled 
than anyone else, seeing that he has got 
so much to leave to him—but, on that very 
account, he is more bound than anyone 
else to let all the world feel sure that his 
declared son and heir is absolutely his 
son and heir.” 

“He couldn’t be so vile as that, papa!” 

“God forbid that I should say that he 
could. It may be that he considerg him- 
self married, though the marriage would 
not be valid here. Maybe he is married, 
and that yet the child is not legitimate.” 
Mary could not but blush as her father 
spoke to her thus plainly. “All we do 
know is that he wrote to his own brother, 
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declaring that he was about, to be married, 
twelve months after the birth of the child 
whom he now expects us to recognise as 
the heir to the title. I for one am not 
prepared to accept his word without 
evidence, and I shall have no seruple in 
letting him know that such evidence will 
be wanted.” 





A CARLIST CHIEF. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART II. 


THREE mornings later, the 7th of No- 
vember, I was aroused at daylight from a 
somewhat restless slumber on a greasy, 
wine-stained table, in the single guest-room 
of the only tavern in the village of Azqueta. 
Two companions had arranged their beds 
with mantas on the rough stone floor, 
which, perhaps, was made a little softer 
from the fact of it being covered by an 
inch of dirt. One of them, Captain Parada 
of the staff, was shaking me by the 
shoulder, the other was leaning against 
the wall, tugging groaningly at his boots. 
As I sat up an awful clatter fell on my ears. 
There was one continuous roll of rifle- 
firing, as though in the street of the village 
itself, and amidst this could be heard the 
shrieking howl of shell. 

“Rouse up, rouse up!” cried Parada, 
“an orderly has just brought the news 
that Moriones is attacking Barbarin, Lu- 
quin, Urbiola, and Villamayor.” 

There was but scant preparation neces- 
sary, 80 far as dressing was concerned, 
and a few minutes saw us mounted, and 
on our way to the scene of action. It 
was a lovely autumnal morning, the 
rising sun flushing on our left the summit 
of Montejurra, and on the right the peak 
of Montjardine and rocky heights of Santa 
Cruz de Campezo, with an exquisite tint 
of rose. In front the distant pinnacles of 
the mountains of Castile, dark gray towards 
their base, caught the early blush of dawn, 
and as our gaze wandered eagerly into the 
valley and over the plain, through which 
lay the road to Losarcos, we saw volumes 
of smoke, riven by flashes of fire, rolling up 
from theyet partially obscured region of the 
lower land. Ten minutes’ trotting brought 
us level with the village of Villamayor, at 
the southern foot of Montjardine, from a 
ridge of which a battery of mountain 
howitzers, the bulk of the Carlist artillery, 
was hammering the hamlet of Urbiola. 
The Legitimists had just been driven from 
the cluster of houses, and were falling 
back to the point where we had drawn 





bridle. The villages of Arroniz, Barbarin, 
and Laquin had also been occupied by 
Moriones after a sharp and brief struggle. 
The intention of the Carlist general had 
not been to hold them seriously, but to 
retire, and make his left the spur of Monte- 
jurra, his centre the road to Estella, and 
his right the pueblo of Villamayor. This 
position would prove exceedingly strong, 
as it could only be approached over rising 
ground, and every commanding point had 
been entrenched and strengthened, so far 
as time would allow. Our object was to 
discover the whereabouts of General Elio, 
and we found him on a hill slightly to the 
left of the centre, and some one thousand 
eight hundred yards from Urbiola, now, 
as I have said, in possession of the enemy. 
By this time the Carlists had retired to the 
line they were to defend, and as Moriones 
brought up and deployed his force, the 
action became general. It is not my inten- 
tion to describe every phase of the battle 
—I have only to deal with an incident 
which concerns my story. By two in the 
afternoon, a series of sharp attacks had 
been successfully repulsed at all points, 


not without considerable loss to both sides, ° 


judging by the dead and wounded in our 
lines, and the huddled forms dotting the 
ground over which the Republicans had 
passed. 

There was now a brief lull in the action, 
shortly broken by a furious fire from the 
extreme left of the Republican force, and 
indeed, almost in its rear. Running away 
from the Carlist right in the direction of 
iosarcos, the base from which Moriones 
was operating, was a ridge of broken, 
wooded heights, and it was at an out- 
flanking distance on these that spurts of 
smoke could be seen leaping towards the 
left and rear of the Government position ; 
and to this offensive demonstration the 
enemy was replying vigorously with both 
infantry and artillery. Turning to Parada, 
I asked what was the meaning of the 
sprinkled fire opened far in advance of 
our presumed right, and which was calling 
forth such an angry response from the 
Republicans. Answered he: 

“That is the cabecilla Rosas with his 
partida ; he is making his way round the 
enemy’s left with a view to strike the road 
to Losarcos, and so compromise the com- 
munications of Moriones. The Second 
Battalion of Navarre has received orders to 
follow and support him.” 

“Oh, that’s Rosas, is it? Why, he is 
just the man I want to see at work,” and 
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stepping up to General Elio, I asked per- 
mission to move to the right. 

“Certainly, certainly, by all means,” 
replied the Carlist commander, “ only take 
care you are neither cut off nor shot. By- 
the-way, I think you have a pass signed 
by me?” 

“ Yes, thank you, general, I am all right 
so far as that is concerned ;” and raising 
my boina, I went in search of my mountain 
pony, which with the staff-horses had been 
led to a screened dip, that we might not 
attract too much attention as a mounted 
group; though, for all that, a half-dozen 
orderlies and others had been bowled out 
during the morning. 

Passing through Villamayor, which had 
resisted three successive assaults, I came 
upon the Marquis de Val-de-Espina, hold- 
ing a cross-road at the head of a couple 
of squadrons of cavalry. The marquis, 
who is as deaf as a post, wanted to 
know where on earth I was going, and 
when I shouted my destination through 
the coil of india-rubber tubing, which 
took the place of aiguillettes, he shook 
his head significantly, and muttered some- 
thing to the effect that I was likely to 
find myself in bad company, and waved his 
hand for me to pursue my route. A half- 
hour’s stumbling over loose boulders and 
unequal ground brought me to the Second 
Battalion of Navarre, which had been 
pushed towards the extreme right in 
support of Rosas. Colonel Radica had 
halted his men for a few minutes, while 
engaged in questioning some peasants as 
to the topography of the ridge, which was 
intersected by numerous tracks, each 
apparently more difficult than the others. 
As I picked my way through the ranks, 
Carlos Barrant, commanding one of the 
companies, asked if I was forsaking the 
cause and going over to the enemy. I 
explained that I was seeking Rosas, and 
he exclaimed, “ You had better stay with 
us; he is just as likely as not to shoot you 
asaspy.” Of this, however, I had little 
fear, confident in the all-powerful pro- 
tection of General Elio’s pass, and so I 
took an oblique, downward path, which 
a peasant told me led to the ‘position 
occupied by the cabecilla and his force. 
The firing was now very close, and the 
“ping” of the bullets or the “thud” as 
they struck the trees, warned me that I 
was approaching my destination. Now 


and again a wide-range shell would pass 
howling and crashing through the branches 
to the right or left, and I had to dismount 








and lead the pony; which, in addition to a 
very natural terror, floandered and slipped 
amidst the loose stones. In a few minutes 
I came upon an unmistakable landmark. 
A dead Carlist lay across the track, shot 
through the head, and a dozen paces 
farther on was stretched a Republican 
soldier, stripped to his shirt, with a bullet 
hole through the two cheeks and a couple 
of bayonet stabs in the chest. The ground 
was sprinkled with exploded cartridge- 
cases, and here and there lay pouches, 
belts, and rifles, and as I advanced I saw 
other bodies scattered among the trees: 
there had evidently been an effort made 
at this point to dislodge Rosas and his men. 
The wood now began to open, and I caught 
a glimpse of a rocky iédge below, from 
which the partida were hammering away 
at the enemy’s skirmishers and at some 
columns of advancing infantry. The bul- 
lets were coming in unpleasant profusion, 
striking the stones and nipping off twigs in 
every direction, and while I hesitated as to 
the advisability of descending the exposed 
slope, I was startled by the gruff tones of 
a voice, close at hand. Turning quickly 
I saw, coming towards me from a thicket, 
three of the cabecilla’s men. They were 
plentifully laden with the spoil stripped 
from their fallen adversaries, each carrying, 
slung over his rifle, one or more capotes, 
besides scarlet trousers and blood-stained 
linen. 

“Ola, donde vas P”—“‘ Where are you 
going? ”’—questioned the leading irregular, 
and at the same time he shifted the cap- 
tured clothing to his left shoulder, threw for- 
ward his piece, and with a rapid movement 
of the breech, charged it from the well- 
stocked pouch. He was imitated in this 
action by his comrades, and it seemed just 
possible that the “donde vas” would be 
followed by three punctuating bullets 
before I could reply. The appearance of 
these plundering stragglers was anything 
but prepossessing. There was no attempt 
at uniformity of costume, except that 
their dust-begrimed feet were but scantil 
protected by open sandals; that each had 
his shirt-sleeves rolled up; and that the 
common covering to the closely-cropped 
heads was the crimson boina. 

“T am seeking the cabecilla Rosas,” 
I replied ; “‘ perhaps you can tell me where 
to find him P” 

They spoke together in low tones, and 
then he who had put the question as to 
my destination, stepped in front, exclaim- 
ing as he sprang lightly down the slope, 
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“Adelante ”—“ Forwards.” The two others 
brought up the rear, one of them having 
seized the bridle of my pony, which, 
startled by the humming bullets, drew 
back, and received, as an encouragement to 
proceed, a savage kick, accompanied by a 
volley of choice Castilian oaths. I had 
more than once found myself in warm 
places, but never in a warmer than the 
side of this rugged slope. The skirmish- 
ing fire of the Republicans was directed 
upwards at the ridge occupied by the 
partida, and, consequently we, in our 
descent, had to run the gauntlet of the 
leaden hail, which, passing over, pattered 
against the rock and “ swished” into the 
furze which filled the clefts. It seemed a 
miracle that none of us were touched, and 
I confess I was heartily glad to reach 
the ledge, which formed almost a natural 
trench, and afforded some slight protection. 
I judged, from the extent of the fire, that 
the partida numbered a couple of hundred 
or so; some wounded, unattended, were 
moaning and crying for water. 

The pony was led into a hollow, and 
we passed along the rear of the men 
in action towards the extremity of the 
ledge. Suddenly my conductor halted, 
raised himself erect, carried arms, and 
stepped forward to a group of three, some- 
what sheltered by a mass of granite. One 
was stretched at length with head sup- 
ported on hand, the other two leaned 
carelessly against the rock; all were 
smoking the inevitable cigarette. There 
could be no mistaking the recumbent 
figure, although there was little to dis- 
tinguish Rosas from his men, except 
that he was girt with sword and re- 
volver, and that a brilliant gold tassel orna- 
mented the crimson boina, from beneath 
which drooped the corner of a gaudily- 
coloured handkerchief, bound tightly round 
the closely-cropped head. He wore no 
tunic, and his entire costume consisted of 
sandals, scarlet trousers, blue waist-scarf, 
and a striped shirt, the sleeves of which 
were rolled above the elbow, a fashion 
apparently peculiar to the band. The two 
others, whose appointments were somewhat 
similar, were, as I afterwards learned, his 
adjutant and second in command. 

My conductor having reported how he 
fell in with me, I was motioned to advance. 
The cabecilla looked up sharply, and see- 
ing that I returned his gaze withconfidence, 
turned his eyes restlessly away, and under 
cover of a cloud of cigarette smoke I was 
asked where I came from, and what had 





brought me to the rear of the extreme 
right, close to the enemy’s position? In 
answer I explained that I was an English- 
man, that I had the permission of Don 
Carlos and the commander-in-chief to 
follow the Carlist army, and that having 
heard much of the cabecilla Rosas, and 
the partida of Navarre, I had worked my 
way round to where he and his men were 
engaged, desirous of witnessing the action 
from a point likely to prove most interest- 
ing. Then producing General Elio’s pass, 
I handed it to the chief of irregulars, who 
scanned it carelessly. 

“Oh, as to passes,” exclaimed thecabecilla, 
“anyone can procure them. Half the 
spies I lay hold of have some kind of 
paper or other; and as to your being an 
Englishman, that does not mend the matter. 
They are all heretics and enemies of the 
Catholic religion for which we are fighting, 
and just as likely as not to be in league 
with the Republicans, who want to destroy 
the Holy Roman Church. Besides, how 
do I know you area foreigner? I dare- 
say, if you liked, you could speak as good 
Castilian as myself; it’s very easy to sham 
a bad accent.” ; 

Having thus expressed himself the 
cabecilla rose to his feet, and, moving a 
little aside with the adjutant and second 
in command, they all three examined the 
pass narrowly and conferred together in 
low tones. The irregular who had in- 
troduced me, and who had remained on 
guard by my side, raised his rifle, opened 
the breech, examined the cartridge, and 
glancing from me to one or two men who 
were potting away close by, said loud 
enough for them to hear, “Otro toro ””— 
signifying another bull for slaughter. 
Realiy matters looked anything but en- 
couraging. The blood of the partida 
was evidently at boiling point. They 
had been engaged in a hard struggle 
to reach their present position, and were, 
judging by the columns of advancing 
infantry, about to be assaulted by an over- 
whelming force. They had only to get 
the notion into their heads that a spy had 
been taken, and many of the rifles, now 
cracking at the Republicans, would in all 
probability be turned on the presumed 
confidant. The great point was to appear 
cool and unconcerned, so I took my pi 
from my breast-pocket, filled it, struck a 
light, and commenced smoking in a quiet, 
measured fashion. At this moment there 
was a peculiar crushing “thud” on my 
left, and turning, I saw the nearest of the 
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partidas, who was kneeling and in the act 
of firing, spring by sheer muscular action 
to his feet, raise his arms, sway round 
with his blood-covered face within a yard 
of mine, and clutching wildly at the air, 
fall heavily forwards, stone dead. Of 
course this was an incident of battle 
which, under other circumstances, would 
searcely attract attention, but at the 
moment it flashed across my mind that 
even if I were not shot by Rosas, I should 
probably receive my account from the 
Republicans, who, from the increased 
volume of fire, were evidently coming on 
in earnest. 

The cabecilla now turned and motioned 
me to advance, and after a side glance 
at my pipe, said in a remarkably quiet 
way: 

“T don’t put much faith in this paper ; 
it may or may not be General Elio’s 
signature ; but such papers, forged or not, 
are easily to be procured. I cannot under- 
stand your being so far on the right; to 
my mind the whole thing seems suspicious, 
and so think my companions. As to your 
being an Englishman—bah ! What should 
Englishmen be doing here—heretics and 
enemies of our faith? Por Dios! I 
only see one way of settling the question, 
and 

“ But, senor,” I observed calmly, knock- 
ing the ashes from my pipe, “ but, senor, 
if you dispute my word and General Elio’s 
salvo-conducto, it is very easy for you 
to ascertain my identity by sending a 
messenger to the colonel of the Second 
Navarre, which battalion I passed on its 
way to support the movement you are 
operating.” 

“Carajo! you say the Second Navarre 
is advancing ;” and turning to the coman- 
dante and adjutant he exclaimed: “ Dé- 
monio! companeros, if this man speaks 
the truth, we will yet hold the position 





and warm the ribs of these puercos de| 


iris.” 

As he thus expressed himself, somewhat 
passionately, a loud shout was heard, 
rising above the roll of the rifle fire, and 
at the same moment shell after shell burst 
against the lower portion of the ridge, 
or flew shrieking above our heads. The Re- 
publican skirmishers had been reinforced 
and were swarming upwards through the 
thicket-covered slope, and the columns in 
their rear were evidently preparing to 
assault the ledge occupied by the partida. 

“ Keep this man in view,” said Rosas 
to the irregular, who had never quitted 





my side; “and if he attempts to escape, 
shoot him;” and, drawing his sword, he 
passed hurriedly along the line, accom- 
panied by his subordinates. 

There could be no doubt about the 
cabecilla’s plack. He halted wherever 
there was the least shelter, springing on 
to exposed masses of rock and encouraging 
his men, who, while recharging their 
pieces, shouted defiantly at the advancing 
guiris. The fire was now hotter than ever, 
and the air was filled with a humming, 
as though myriads of gigantic mosyuitoes 
were buzzing about our ears. 

Returning to that portion of the line 
where he had left me, Rosas stepped for- 
ward and said constrainedly, the corners 
of -his mouth twitching the while: 

“You mentioned that the Second Na- 
varre was advancing to my support. I see 
or hear no sign of them. I shall be driven 
back, and you ” 

As he spoke, a form partially fell and 
partially slid down the steep furze-covered 
incline in our rear, and to my inexpressible 
delight I recognised one of Radica’s officers. 
Picking himself up, he looked at me with 
a comical expression of astonishment, and 
exclaimed, rubbing his knees and elbows: 

**Ola, Inglese! how, in the name of all 
the saints, did you find your way here? 
Por Dios, I am one mass of bruises. Where 
is that démonio Rosas?” 

“That démonio Rosas is here at your 
service,” quietly observed the cabecilla, 
beginning to roll a cigarette. 

“Ah! a thousand excuses,” exclaimed 
my friend, rather taken aback. “I used 
the term ‘démonio,’ for really you must be 
one to have got into this position ;” thus 
making the amende honorable and paying 
a compliment at the same time. Rosas 
merely shrugged his shoulders by way of 
acknowledgment, lit his cigarette, and 
pointed to me. 

“You know this—this caballero ?” 
“Know him? certainly. He is known 
to the entire battalion.” 

‘* Under these circumstances,” observed 
the cabecilla, turning to me, “it is pro- 
bable I might have made a mistake.” I 
bowed, and thought it very likely he 
had made many such. The man, whose 
delicate mission it had been to shoot me if 
I attempted to escape, was ordered into 
line, and the adjutant handed me back my 

ass. 
ee Senor,” said the officer from the Second 
Navarre, addressing the cabecilla, “I have 
been directed by Colonel Radica to inform 
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you that he is about to enter into action 
on your left. He begs, meanwhile, that 
you will hold your position against the 
force now advancing, as it is his intention 
to take the assaulting column in flank 
when it has sufficiently advanced.” 
“Basta, I will hold it,” replied Rosas ; 
and he turned to join his men, who, 
learning the proximity of one of the best 
battalions in the Carlist army, raised a 
shout of renewed defiance, and doubled 
the rapidity of their fire. My friend re- 
mained to watch the result of the enemy’s 
attack, and as it was not imperative that 
either of us should be killed, we sought a 
somewhat more sheltered position. 
Ignorant of Radica’s near presence, for 
his battalion was descending the slope 
through a thick forest growth, the Repnb- 
lican commander concentrated his attention 
on the ledge occupied by the cabecilla. 
The ascent was steep and rugged, though 
the patches of brier and furze afforded 
excellent cover to the skirmishers, of whom 
little could be seen beyond the smoke from 
their rifles. Three guns on the Losarcos 
road kept up a continual shelling, which, 
however, did but little harm, as most of 
the missiles either burst against the lower 
portion of the rock forming the ledge, or 
passed over to a safe distance. Notwith- 
standing the rapid fire from two hundred 
brecchloaders, directed from such an ad- 
vantageous position as that held by the 
partida, the Republicans worked steadily 
upwards, and in a very few minutes the 
guiris had gained sufficient ground to 
enable them to shout replies to the in- 
jurious epithets applied to them by the 
cabecilla’s men. Now was made a deter- 
mined rush, and it seemed very probable 
that the Madrid troops would be on to the 
ledge, and many an anxious glance was 
directed to the left. Still not a sign of 
the Second Navarre, and it seemed that a 
few moments would bring the assaulting 
column pell-mell into our midst. So near, 
indeed, had the leading skirmishers ap- 
proached that those of the partida, whose 
cartridges were exhausted, commenced 
hurling masses of rock on to the assail- 
ants; and despite the desperate courage 
displayed by Rosas and his men, they 
would certainly have had to give way before 
the coming overwhelming torrent. I had 
already glanced over my shoulder and 
chosen the track I would follow, supposing 
the position to be carried. My companion, 
very naturally, seeing the touch-and-go 
condition of affairs, had seized the rifle 











and pouch of a wounded man who lay 
groaning by our side, and was potting 
away in famous fashion at the advance, 
now completely exposed. 

“Br-r-r-ram!” There was a roar of 
rifles on our left that made every heart 
leap. Atlast Radica had entered the game 
with eight hundred fresh players. Not 
only had he approached his right to the 
cabecilla’s position, but he had curved his 
left wing downwards, enveloping the Re- 
publican flank in a semicircle of fire. 
What a frenzied yell rose from the partida, 
answered cheeringly by the chicos of the 
Second. It would have been hard indeed, 
even for a member of the Peace Society, 
to withstand the excitement of the moment. 
i confess that I was fairly carried away. 
I leaped on to a rock, which a moment 
before I should have considered as the 
threshold to the grave. The Republican 
skirmishers seemed paralysed, and the 
column that had looked upon the position 
as won, halted, opened a wild fire, wavered, 
and then fairly broke and fled. On the 
ledge, yell after yell of derision was raised, 
there was a rattle of fixing bayonets, and 
then the bare-armed irregulars, led by the 
cabecilla, bounded over the natural wall 
of granite and drove with their flashing 
steel into the retreating skirmishers; and 
many a sharp cry of agony pierced above 
the shouts of exultation. Radica and his 
men also swept downwards, and by dusk 
the partida and Second Navarre were en- 
trenching themselves in a position which 
commanded the Losarcos road, and con- 
sequently compromised the communica- 
tious of Moriones and his base. Notwith- 
standing that the action was continued 
during the next day, the third morning 
saw the Republicans in full retreat, fol- 
lowed by General Elio with the inferior 
Carlist force, and stung to death on their 
flank by Radica and Rosas. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this 
episode of the engagement of Montejurra 
that the cabecilla might be seen at his 
best. I have now to deal with a portion 
of his career in which he appears in a very 
different light. 





THE BOYS. 

Very long ago the destiny of “the boys ” 
—of those hopeful human fiedgelings who 
await, on the edge of the nest, the friendly 
push into mid-air that is to launch them 
in life—was apt to shape itself by the con- 
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dition of the parents. It was so in India, 
and in that Egypt, mother of nations, to 
which India stands in the same relation, 
as a teacher, as Egypt to Greece. Court 
favour alone could help a subject of the 
Great King up the gilded ladder. In Hellas, 
to be sure, where all free citizens stood 
babbling in the market-place or listening 
to more pretentious oratory in the porch, 
smart talkers and ready wits came naturally 
to the froni. A flashing-eyed young Greek, 
more ready with his repartee, more graceful 
in his gesticulation, than the average of 
his fluent countrymen, was marked ior 
promotion, and almost certainly got it. 

In Rome there were fewer openings for 
any but the most transcendent merit, un- 
backed by interest. A young gentleman 
who had the good luck to belong to the 
Julian or the Claudian gens, and to possess 
respectable brains and a well-made person, 
might aspire to lead the legions, or to bear 
despotic sway over crouching millions of 
provincials. But for those who had not 
the fortune to be born with a gold spoon 
in their mouths, or to have.a purple hem 
to their baby-clothes, the prizes were few 
and hard won. A dull, dead weight of 
nepotism pressed on the nation’s breast, and 
many a bold centurion and many an upright 
judge must have bitterly reflected that it 
was better to be a patrician’s freedman, 
more profitable to curry favour with Cesar’s 
sacra and barbers, than to rise by desert 
alone. 

Oddly enough the middle ages, roughly 
reckoned from the time of Charlemagne to 
that of our own Elizabeth, afforded a sur- 
prising amount of opportunities to such 
as were prompt to seize them. There was 
a scramble ever going on, the rewards 
of which were gay crests and jewelled 
coronets, mitres whose splendour pales 
the episcopal crown of a modern bishop, 
the white staff of my lord treasurer, the 
golden leash of the grand huntsman, or 
the red hat of a cardinal legate. The 
boys, if only they had the right stuff in 
them, were then easily provided for—that 
is, if studious Willie would but take the 
tonsure and be a clerk, or perhaps a monk 
of some learned order, leaving his strong 
brother Richard to pierce breastplates and 
hew helmets, until sheer valour and hard 
hitting should earn for him the golden 
spurs and the baron’s land. 

There were other open sesames to pre- 
ferment, even in feudal times, as in the 
days of the Renaissance, than brute force 
of military prowess. To be a poet then 


was to have a chance of basking in 
the sunshine of a court, where there 
was a very cornucopia of good things to 
be given away. A pretty lay, a rattling 
song, might be recompensed by a snug 
canonry, or some lay oflice which entitled 
the holder for life to wear furred robe and 
golden chain. To translate a classic, to 
comment on a father, or even to preach a 
mellifiuous sermon, might be the foundation 
of a fortune, and Sir Christopher Hatton 
was not the only candidate who danced 
himself into a high position. 

The Reformation and the revival of learn- 
ing very much raised the standard of popular 
education, but lessened the chances of indi- 
vidual advancement. It took the storm of 
the civil wars to waft Cromwell from his 
Huntingdon mash-tubs, and his captaincy 
of militia, and his projected New England 
farm, to Whitehall and to the diguity of 
being the only Englishman who ever re- 
fused the proffered crown. His poor Latin 
secretary, one Master John Milton, was 
born some centuries too late, as regarded 
his worldly chances. What a career might 
sweet-singing John Milton, or glorious 
John Dryden either, for that matter, have 
run in Plantagenet reigns; one perhaps 
finishing as Bishop of Durham, and his 
brother bard as mitred Abbot of West- 
minster ! 

Presently came the dull, ponderous, fat- 
headed Georgian epoch, the age of cauli- 
flower wigs, sinecures, jobbery, and gross 
feeding. It was a bad time for the boys, 
unless indeed those interesting adolescents 
could count cousinship with a courtier, or 
a mayor, or a prelate; for the loaves and 
fishes were very jealously guarded. Eng- 
land was in some sort a close corporation, 
Almost every town was governed by a 
set of comfortable dignitaries who elected 
themselves, entertained themselves at 
dinner in the Guildhall, and audited their 
accounts, in a friendly way, among them- 
selves. India was the preserve of East 
India Directors, their friends, and their 
hangers-on. A kindly earl would make a 
king’s messenger of his valet. Young ladies 
drew the pay of captains of dragoons, 
while some veteran lieutenant in shabby 
uniform didthe work. Lean curates grew 
grey in the pulpit for the benefit of plura- 
list rectors card-playing at Bath. 

Even when the Whig aristocracy had 
ceased to rule England, and Great George, 
our king, stung to madness by American 
independence and French revolution, and 
zealously backed by the upper middle 
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class who had funded property or official 
incomes, was riding roughshod over 
foreign and domestic foes, there was 
little scope for ambition. A gallant lad 
might get on in the navy, a shrewd 
one at the bar. Those were the only two 
professions that could be called open ones. 
But how heavy weighed the horsehair on 
the brows of many a briefless barrister 
who sat for years in court, silent, like a 
ghost, for lack of an invitation to speak; 
while yellow fever, new rum, ten-gun 
brigs, and boating service, made short 
work with aspirants to the fame of Howe 
or Nelson. 

Theoretically, an excellent field, or 
rather a choice of excellent fields, now 
invites the juvenile energy of our young 
men. Theingenuous youth no longer sees, 
as thirty years ago he would have done, 
“No thoroughfare” conspicuously posted 
at the door of almost every guild, calling, 
or profession. To “take care of Dowb” 
is not so easy for the Lord Privileges of 
this generation as it once was. More 
doctors, parsons, inspectors, commissioners, 
and agents are wanted than formerly. 
Commerce offers splendid possibilities, and 
emigration no longer involves the complete 
sundering of early habits and home affec- 
tions that it did, when kangaroos ranged 
over the sites of Melbourne and Sydney. 

Alas! much the same old difficulties and 
old disappointments lie in wait for the boys 
and their anxious parents, as were stum- 
bling-blocks in the path of those who went 
before them. Now,-as ever, the weak go 
to the wall, and a light purse kicks the 
beam when weighed against one that is 
better filled. The “excellent education” 
which Ernest and Arthur have received, 
and to provide which papa and mamma 
have pinched and taken thought and 
practised self-denial, fails to procure the 
requisite number of marks when the great 
day comes on. The hope and pride of the 
family, no lounger, but a lad who honestly 
tries to do his best, is beaten in a canter 
by the more artfully-prepared pupil of a 
crammer whose whole intellect is devoted 
to this one special purpose. 

In private life, as in the struggle for 
Government employ, we hear the old com- 
plaints, that professions are over-stocked, 
small ventures readily lost, and every 
colony glutted with repentant Jasons who 
have sailed for the Golden Fleece, and not 
having found so much as an auriferous curl 
of it, are disgusted and homesick. Doleful 
letters come from white-handed lads who 





went out to South America, high in health 
and hope, and are tired of a scanty meal 
of black beans and sun-dried beef, and 
would return if only they could muster 
the passage-money. Oaks of the Royal 
Plungers curses the day when he was per- 
suaded to put the price of his commission 
into that Australian farm, which he is fain 
to sell, stock and all, for half the cost 
price. Young Pestler cannot make a living 
of his chemist’s shop, and Miss Scruby 
must do genteel penance by semi-starvation, 
for the credulity which allowed her to 
invest her aunt’s legacy in Rio Brigande 
Bonds or Kurdish Six per Cents. 

Of course it may be said, and not un- 
truly, that all this chorus of querulous 
complaint is no more than might be looked 
for ; that those who come back discontented 
from a colony are precisely the persons 
who never should have gone there; and 
that money can be fooled away, and un- 
seaworthy ships go down, without blame 
being attached to the world at large. If 
professional crammers are to the youths 
under their care what professional trainers 
are to the thoroughbreds at Newmarket, 
and render it as difficult for an outsider 
to compete with them as for a stray hack 
or carriage-horse to run for a cup, it is 
still legitimate to buy the best tuition in 
the market, just as it is to purchase the 
primest of beef and mutton. But still 
there remains unsolved the difficult ques- 
tion as to what is to be done with “the 
boys.” 





KING’S COMBE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


Tue next morning answered our ex- 
pectations; Percy said the air “smelt 
foxes ;” Rutherford said, “Hang the break- 
fast ; we might have had a glorious run, 
instead of sitting down to a heavy feed ! ” 

I could hear the voices of their two 
younger brothers in the stable-yard until 
after the guests had arrived. Cuthbert 
had always been a chum of Dick’s, and, 
since Dick had been in the army, an 
admirer; he had become enthusiastic since 
his easy-going brother had defied the will 
that had been law to them all, and 
“stood up for his rights like a thorough- 
plucked ’un.” 

In this mood, Cuthbert found it wiser 
to keep out of the way of his muscular 
and less sympathetic elder brothers. How- 
ever, they came in to breakfast, Dick 
holding his head up once more now that 
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the worst was over, and looking half-shy, 
half-resolute. He had an unexpected 
ordeal before him ; for Dick was a favourite 
with the Lubishire hunting-men, and he 
was surrounded on his entrance by a group 
of country squires, who had not seen him 
since he had entered the army. 

“Why, Dick, you look as fresh as if 
you had never left Lubishire !” 

“ How de, Dick; glad to see you back 
again; confound you, you’ve got as good 
a grip as your father!” 

Dick’s nervousness had probably in- 
creased the force of his hand-shaking. 

“ Like to see you in pink again, Dick!” 

“Why, he wouldn’t know himself out 
of a red coat now,” said another, leading 
the laugh at his little joke. 

“You ought to be proud of that lad, 
squire,” said the swell of the neighbour- 
hood, in a coat of divers colours, once 
scarlet; “he’s the best-looking you’ve 
turned out yet!” 

‘‘Handsome is that handsome does, Sir 
Harry,” returned the squire, briefly. 

Dick did look handsome in his scarlet 
coat, and honest too; a slight, well-built 
fellow, with fair, flushed face, thick brown 
hair, and bright, steady-looking eyes; 
strong in youth and vigorous health as 
even the squire could desire, but encum- 
bered with the unprovided-for attributes 
of a heart and aconscience. Poor Dick, 
what mischief these were working him ! 

The breakfast was long enough to try 
Rutherford’s patience to the utmost; but 
at last the guests began to straggle out 
into the hall and then into the drive; 
looking for their grooms with their horses, 
and not finding them as soon as might 
have been expected. In the country every 
man-servant has a brother, sister, or at 
any rate a cousin, in everyone else’s 
establishment ; and there was generally, 
on these occasions, a large party of more 
or less smart grooms refreshing exhausted 
nature in the back-yard. 

I went straight to the stable, mounted 
my horse, and cantered out on to the wide 
lawn in front of the house, where the rest 
of the field were gradually assembling. 
Parallel to this lawn, and separated from 
it only by a bed of rhododendrons and a 
wire fence, ran the drive which led from 
the green lodge to the house. Resolved 
to get out of the way of the farmers, and 
to wait quietly until all should be ready, 
I took my stand near a group of bare elms 
close to the fence, and saw in the drive, 
some few paces distant, the rector’s pony- 


carriage, with Mary in it alone, the rector 
having pottered off in search of Mr. Hedley. 
She did not see me, for she was looking 
with great interest among the moving 
groups on the lawn; for whom? Was it 
for Dick, whom I now saw hurrying down 
the drive from the house, radiant and 
ruddy? She started when she heard his 
voice close to her; I thonght she did not 
look pleased. 

“Mary, my darling, you here! I can 
hardly believe my eyes! ” 

“Oh, how you frightened me! Yes, 
papa came up, hoping to see Mr. Hedley ; 
your brother said he would be here,” said 
Mary, looking away rather uneasily. 

“T owe the Rider a good turn for that, 
my darlirig,” said Dick, in his deep clear 
voice; and he tried to take her hand. 
Mary was human enough to be petulant. 

“Hush, Dick, pray don’t shout so!” 
said she, drawing her hand away. 

Dick looked a little rebuffed, but he 
was in too high spirits to be quite crushed, 
and he was not subtle enough to have 
discovered that Mary was at her tenderest 
when he was quite crushed. 

“Very well, Mary, I won’t shout, and 
I'll keep my hands to myself if you like,” 
said he, thrusting them into his pockets. 

Dick looked very handsome as he stood 
beside her in his scarlet coat and hunting- 
cap. Mary glanced at him tyrannically 
—and softened. 

“That's right, Mary,” said the scape- 
grace, with his hands out of his pockets 
in a moment, and coming nearer again ; 
“T’ve got such a lot to tell you, and I 
wanted a smile to help me out with it!” 

“Well, what is it? You must make 
haste, or papa will be back.” 

Dick plunged into an account of the 
scene of the evening before. Mary was 
interested. 

“Dorbridge! Eight hundred a year! 
Oh, how nice! It’s such a pretty place, 
Dick, with a lovely vicarage in such 
beautiful grounds !” 

“Why, Mary, you don’t think I’m 
going to turn parson, do you?” asked 
Dick, in amazement. 

“You don’t mean to say you are going 
to thwart your father again, and throw 
away such an opportunity of a 
“Thwart my father! Why, do you 
want to see me married to that hard- 
riding Lady Ethel, and snuffling psalms 
as her father-confessor? That’s what 
my father wants me todo. No, don’t be 
angry, Mary, but you know I could never 
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make a clergyman—I’m not half good 
enough. I’m awfully vexed about it 
though, Mary, since you like Dorbridge so 
much. It’s just like my luck ; if I’d only 
been cut out for a curate, been a sober- 
looking sort of chap, I might have taken 
to the pulpit, married you off-hand, and 
seen Lady Ethel at the deuce. Well, I 
must work for you, that’s all, Mary, if 
you'll only wait for such a good-for-nothing 
fellow, my darling!” 

And Dick looked up so tenderly, so 
entreatingly, that Mary’s face softened 
again. Carried away by his gratitude and 
his love, Dick seized the forbidden hand 
and, leaning over the little carriage, pressed 
it with passionate kisses. As he did so a 
rider cantered by on the soft turf of the 
lawn. It was Rutherford. He saw them 
and rode on, looking as black as thunder. 
Hapless Dick, bending over his darling’s 
hand, had neither seen nor heard him— 
but Mary had! The wavering, tender look 
on her face changed, and she drew her 
half-willing hand sharply away, angry 
with herself for her momentary weakness ; 
her low words were chilling. 

“How dare you, Dick? You are in 
no fit state to come and talk to me!” 

Dick started up in amazement. 

“In no fit state to talk to you! Do 
you mean that I’m—that I’ve been drink- 
ing, Mary ?” 

But neither his handsome face nor his 
indignant words could soften her now; 
she looked at him calmly and coldly. 

“*T mean that you had better go back to 
your grooms and your horses,” said she, in 
@ voice just as soft as ever, but as effective 
in displeasure as it had been in kindness. 
There was no mistaking her; Dick, stricken, 
scarcely believing, looked steadfastly in 
her face for a moment, and knew she 
meant it; then a look, more wistful than 
indignant, came into his face; he still 
had one hand on the side of the carriage ; 
Mary thought he was going to make 
another appeal, and began composedly to 
gather up the reins. Then Dick started. 
Stepping back, he raised his cap and bowed 
gravely to her, looking into her eyes with 
a steadiness equal to her own. Dick had 
the best of it that time ; her hands faltered, 
and her bow was hardly as dignified as it 
ought to have been. But Dick was too 
generous, or perhaps hardly composed 
enough, to notice this; he turned and 
walked straight back to the house. 

I saw that my former enchantress 
quickly recovered her serenity, and then I 





had not the patience to look at her again. 
After staring idly at the gathering groups 
on the lawn for a few minutes, I indulged 
my now impatient horse, and cantered off 
to the yard. 

Rutherford was there, rowing a couple 
of grooms about something, and also 
Cuthbert, mounting his horse. Then I 
heard Dick’s voice behind me, in the 
roughest of tones. 

“Where on earth is Cheverley Run? 
He ought to have been round half-an-hour 
ago!” 

Then the apologetic voice of the groom. 

“Very sorry, sir; but squire said Mr. 
Marston was to have Cheverley Run, as 
his horse wasn’t here in time ; and as you 
could have Blackthorn or the chestnut 
mare.” 

“ What! Lent Cheverley Run to that 
heavy brute Marston? I’m ”” Here 
Dick thought proper to check himself. 

“ Blackthorn’s in very good form, sir!” 

“Hang Blackthorn—rushes at every 
fence ! ” 

Dick walked a few steps away, in the 
blackest of tempers ; then turned sharply 
round again : 

“* How’s the mare ?” 

The groom hesitated. 

“ Well, sir, you see she ain’t exactly fit 
for huntin’ yet. On Thursday she threw 
two of us, and she ain’t been out since.” 

Dick considered a moment; as he stood 
thus, Rutherford, who had been quietly 
attentive to all that passed, rode by him, 

“Too spirited for you, eh, Parson Dick ? 
Sorry we haven’t got a nice, quiet cob!” 
and he rode out-of the yard. 

Dick was no sage, and the taunt was 
enough for him. He told the groom, with 
an oath, to look sharp out with the mare; 
then, when they led out a handsome, 
powerful-looking, vicious-eyed animal, pull- 
ing so that they could scarcely hold her, 
Dick jumped on her back, and forced her, 
rearing and kicking, out of the yard. 





I did not quite like to see Dick, in his — 


dare-devil mood, on a brute of so question- 
able a character; I turned to the groom 
who had held the dialogue with him : 

“ Not a very safe animal, that, for hunt- 
ing, I should think! Are you not afraid 
of his coming to grief ? ” 

“Not he, sir,” replied the groom, 
confidently. ‘I don’t know the animal 
as Master Dick couldn’t sit. All he asks 
is that they should go, and that the mare 
can do. She’s awk’ard to ride, as I know 
myself, for she’s sent me flyin’ over a brick 
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wall into a bed of nettles; but Master Dick’l! | 


bring her to her senses, I'll warrant!” 

Reassured, I rode out of the yard, on 
being told that the squire was now on the 
lawn, and that there was at last some 
prospect of a start. 

There was a good field that day, though 
not nearly so large as it would have been 
if the squire’s uncompromising character, 
and equally uncompromising fences, had 
not kept it always pretty well weeded. 
There was hardly a gate that would open 
on the estate, and woe to the unlucky 
wight who brought his one hack out for a 
run with the Combe pack, trusting to gaps! 
Every hedge bristled stiffly at such a one 
in thickset animosity. But to-day, fortified 
by Combe good cheer; there was yet, besides 
the sturdy few who “meant going,” a 
goodly crop of heroes, who would wisely 
drop off after the first field or two, if they 
were not got rid of by still more summary 
meens at the first fence. 

There, in the midst of them, stood the 
squire, running a knowing eye over Lady 
Betty before mounting, and exchanging 
a remark or two with his second in com- 
mand. There was a stir among the groups 
of horsemen, and the amateurs were more 
subdued; Squire Combe was a model 
M.F.H., and a glance of his eye struck 
terror into the hearts of the most intrepid 
duffers. 

Rutherford was standing, his bridle on 
his arm, by Mary Combe, looking at first 
rather sulky, but evidently allowing him- 
self to be brought round. Not far off 
was Lady Ethel Dereham, mounted ona 
spirited bay, which she managed with per- 
fect ease, while sustaining a lively flirta- 
tion with the good-natured Percy, who 
contrived to insinuate that Dick’s neglect 
to pay his respects to her arose from 
jealousy of Percy himself. 

I looked round for Dick, and saw him 
cantering up from a distant part of the 
lawn on the now docile mare. The groom 
was right. He had brought her to her 
senses, and the exertion had done some- 
thing towards clearing his brow. I hoped 
with all my heart that he would not look 
at his unkind darling, who had now quite 
brought the Rider round, and was chat- 
ting with him most amicably. 

But I knew that he would—and he did. 
Rutherford saw him: turning to Mary, he 
spoke a few more words to her and then 
held out his hand. She gave him hers; 
he bent his head and lightly kissed it, and 
she let him! The shrubs and tree-trunks 





screened them sufficiently from general 
observation as they were some distance 
off ; but Dick and I, with our attention 
riveted in that direction, could see all 
plainly enough. Dick turned quite white. 
Involuntarily he must have pricked the 
mare with the spur, for she began rearing 
and plunging; and, when he had again 
reduced her to order, the squire was at my 
side, the hounds had thrown off, and we 
were cantering down to cover. 

I looked at Dick’s face again, and saw 
the old Combe look there, fierce and sullen, 
while the restraint he put on the mare’s 
pace was evidently more irksome to him 
than to her. 

It was not long before we found. I 
heard the welcome “ tally-ho,” while pot- 
tering about in company with Rutherford, 
Dick, and one or two more, a little apart 
from the rest of the field, on that side of 
the copse where an old hand had con- 
jectured that the fox would break covert. 
We were wrong; the shout came from 
the other side of the copse, and the fox 
was well away before we came in sight of 
him. There was the pack, some distance 
ahead, and two or three fields to the right. 
Some of us swore I fancy, and we all did 
our best to make up for the lost start. 
Immediately to the right of us were a 
couple of ploughed fields, and then, 
between us and the pack, the jump 
Cuthbert had told me about; the bank 
and double hedge on this side and the 
brook on the other. Rutherford was not 
on Lady Betty to-day, and none of the 
rest of us would have attempted it, but 
Dick at once struck off in that direction. 

Knowing the reputation of this jump, 
not all my excitement could prevent my 
watching him with anxiety; in his reckless 
mood, he must have started off, forgetful 
of what lay before him. I glanced at 
Rutherford, and was startled to see that 
he also was watching his brother anxiously. 

Forgetting the chase, we kept our eyes 
fixed upon dare-devil Dick, as, letting the 
mare go, he tore across the fields. He 
was making for the fatal fence ; not look- 
ing to right or left for an easy place, but 
riding straight at it with a steadiness that 
made my heart leap. 

“The fool!” shouted Rutherford, “ she 
can’t do it!” 

Dick rode on, unhearing or unheeding. 
As he neared it he spurred the mare; she 
rose to the leap, touched the top of the 
hedge, wavered, struggled, and fell back, 
half crushing her rider under her. 
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Rutherford, beside me, said not a word, 
and we galloped up in dead silence, and 
swung off our horses near the struggling 
mare and her moaning rider. He had 
tried to extricate himself in falling, and 
had half succeeded at the expense of one 
leg fearfully mangled, and what other 
injuries we knew not. A dozen yokels 
who had ~-been watching the hunt now 
came up, and surrounded us in gaping 
horror, followed by the riders who had 
been with us. Poor Dick writhed with 
agony as, under his brother’s abrupt com- 
mands, we removed the terrible weight 
which was crushing him, and then he 
fainted away. 

By Rutherford’s orders a hurdle was 
quickly brought from an adjoining field ; 
we lifted him on to it, and bore him slowly 
to the nearest cottage. Two or three of 
the rustics were sent off for the doctor; 
half-a-dozen more had followed us into the 
cottage before one of our party thought 
of shutting the gate. A trembling woman, 
awed into quiet by Rutherford’s stern 
manner, whispered as we entered that there 
was a bed in the next room; we took him 
in there, and, as he was still unconscious, 
we gently placed him on it. 

The pain of this brought him back to 
consciousness. The ghastly face drew 
into lines of pain as he opened his eyes. 

“Those people! What do they all 
want?” said he, irritably, as he saw the 
curious, gaping group who had crept in 
after us. 

Rutherford only looked round savagely, 
and, like frightened sheep, they huddled 
back into the next room, and were ejected 
by the woman of the house, including all 
of our own party but one, who, not liking 
to desert his comrade even though he 
could do no good, bribed the woman to 
let him wait in the outer room. 

I only stayed with Rutherford by the 
bedside. 

Dick tried to move, and groaned. 

“You had better keep still,” said 
Rutherford, harshly. 

His brother lay quietly for a minute, 
and then asked feebly, “How did it 
happen ?” 

“You tried to take the brook fence— 
might have known the mare couldn’t do 
it,” replied the Rider. ‘“ Here, you had 
better have some brandy.”’ 

I handed him my flask, disgusted with 
his hardness. Was the great brute going 
to bully his brother on his death-bed P— 
for when I looked at Dick I could not 





hope. Supported by his brother’s arm, 
which was as firm and as steady as ever, 
Dick drank a little. Then, quite un- 
manned by the sight of the poor lad’s 
quivering muscles and stern efforts to 
control his sufferings, I stole behind the 
bed to the window, to watch for the 
doctor. As I stood there I heard a strange 
sound. Turning, I saw Rutherford down 
on his knees by the bedside, his head 
bent, his great frame convulsed by violent 
sobs. 

Dick, regardless of the pain, struggled 
to raise himself, trying hoarsely to stop 
him. 

“T did it! I did it! ‘Parson Dick!’ 
Oh, God! ” burst out Rutherford. 

“You, Rutherford, no—no! Hush! It 
wasn’t you! It wasn’t that! Mary—I 
was a fool to be jealous—I must tell you 
now, Rider—she and I have been engaged 
ever so long!” 

Rutherford looked up, and I saw his 
face change. 

“Don’t let her think it was that killed 
me, Rutherford! Poor little thing! Give 
her my love—my love—and—they’re all 
in my desk—and this zi : 

He put one hand falteringly to his 
breast, and fell back exhausted. Ruther- 
ford sprang up and supported his head. 
He spoke hoarsely but steadily : 

“Yes, I’ll give them to her—and your 
message. Don’t talk now. Take some 
more brandy.” 

Dick opened his eyes, dreamily; then 
they brightened once more. 

“No more; I’m not in pain now. I 
won’t talk—but—the squire—tell the 
squire—I’ve made up—my mind!” 

He tried to smile, and then his head 
dropped. There was silence in the room 
for a minute, and then Rutherford spoke 
to him. But Dick was dead. 








THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE. 





Coat-Gas—in that learned language with 
which South Kensington is gradually 
making us familiar, carburetted hydrogen 
—seems likely to enjoy a shorter lease of 
popularity asan illuminator, than its ancient 
predecessor, oil. The oil-lamp had it all 
its own way for a few thousands or tens 
of thousands of years—a few sons more 
or less do not signify since geology was 
invented—and very well it did its duty; 
so well, indeed, that oil-lamps and candles 
have undergone but a slight eclipse at 
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the hands of their more convenient rival. 
Coal-gas is yet a new thing, with its 
capabilities yet undeveloped, and may, if 
things advance at their present rate, be 
destined to perform far other duties than 
those of an illuminator. Since it was first 
introduced for that purpose it has done 
very good work. In conjunction with 
steam and electricity it has done much to 
raise the intellectual status of the criminal 
classes, and, above all, to deter the amateur 
from dabbling with the pursuits of a regular 
profession. When street-lighting was in 
its infancy, and gas as yet was not, the 
“high-toby man” could sit, as Hogarth 
has painted him, enjoying life in a gaming- 
house until he saw a gamester strike a good 
vein of luck, and then had time to set off 
and lie in wait, with the object of relieving 
the fortunate youth of his golden burden. 
Ill-lighted streets and dark roads favoured 
the operations of the highwayman, and 
encouraged broken gentlemen to poach 
now and then on his domains; but since 
gas broke out in our thoroughfares the 
high-toby man has disappeared altogether, 
and the footpad only gets a chance of 
showing his boldness now and then. The 
burglar, too, has been so seriously inter- 
fered with by gas that he demands a far 
higher training now than formerly, and 
the world thanks gas for relieving it from 
some at least of the coarser and more 
brutal forms of robbery. Thus gas has 
done its work well enough, but other 
means of lighting houses and thorough- 
fares already threaten to put its pipe out; 
and if all be true that is told of electric 
lights and electric candles, another decade 
may see gas deposed from its now impor- 
tant position. There are many disadvan- 
tages attending its use, the chief of which 
is perhaps the tremendous heat given off 
by it during consumption. This peculiarity, 
ho wever, which makes it particularly unsuit- 
able for lighting dwelling-rooms, suggests 
its employment for another equally im- 
portant purpose. As fuel gas is now coming 
rapidly into use, and when we have had 
time to shake off a little more of the old 
English prejudice in favour of the blazing 
hearth, the yule log, and the rest of the 
superstitions of our forefathers, we shall 
probably adopt the doctrine that carbu- 
retted hydrogen is a singularly valuable 
and portable form of fuel. It is already 
established that houses may be warmed as 
well as lighted, and dinners cooked as well 
as eaten by gas, and that it is quite pos- 
sible to do without the grosser forms of 








fuel altogether. To heat a bath, or to cook 
a chop, it is surely easier and cleaner to 
turn on the gas while it is wanted, and to 
turn it off when it it not. All this is 
admitted ; but for the present an idea pre- 
vails that gas is expensive, unwholesome, 
and dangerous into the bargain. 

Let us deal first with danger. Gas, either 
as an illuminator or simply as fuel, is won- 
drously safeas compared with candles, wood, 
orcoals. Fires in bedrooms are perpetually 
occurring because people who employ gas 
in their hall, and even in their dining 
and drawing rooms, for some incompre- 
hensible reason stick to the candle for 
their bedrooms. Properly managed the 
bedroom candle is not a very dangerous 
weapon, but its danger arises from the 
fact that it is used by sleepy people, or by 
those more objectionable creatures who 
are not sleepy but who wish to read in bed. 
Now reading in bed till one falls to sleep 
is a delightful entertainment, for two 
reasons. First, because at midnight in 
one’s own bedroom there is a fair chance 
of peace and quietness; and, secondly, 
because the attitude is easy, and if sleep 
encroaches upon study one lies prepared 
for the drowsy god. All this is made 
simple by gas in bedrooms. It is said to 
be unwholesome to sleep with the gas 
blazing all night. This is nonsense, if the 
room be properly ventilated and only one 
gas-jet kept burning. The writer, during 
a sojourn in America, where gas is to be 
found in every bedroom, read himself 
steadily to sleep night after night and 
year after year, without experiencing the 
slightest ill-effect from the gas burning 
all night in his room. Had he followed 
the good old plan of reading in bed with 
a tallow candle by his side he would have 
in all probability been ‘‘ burnt to a crisp” 
long ago. Nothing is more thoroughly 
safe, economical, and clean, than gas in 
the way of light and fuel; but it is with 
its employment in the latter capacity that 
we are now chiefly concerned. 

Since the coal famine we fairly-pros- 
perous English folk have looked sharply 
enough at our coal bills, but much of our 
acuteness has been directed not quite to 
the proper spot. We have very sensibly 
adopted new shapes of grates and kitch- 
eners, many of them most ingeniously 
constructed with a view to saving fuel, 
both coal and coke; and in taking kindly 
to the kitchener have had to encounter the 
sturdy opposition of the British plain cook. 
This worthy female could not in the be- 
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ginning “abide” kitcheners. She loved 
the noble range, with its army of trivets, 
with, on one side, the oven that would 
never bake, and on the other the boiler 
that was always out of order. There was 
a grand extravagance about the good old 
range which pleased the plain cook. To 
roast a joint and boil a bit of fish and a 
few vegetables she used fuel enough to 
roast an ox, or at least a wild boar stuffed 
with nightingales. It would perhaps, as 
she would style it, be “mean and under- 
hand ” to accuse her of keeping up a fierce 
fire for the express purpose of increasing 
her perquisites in the shape of dripping; 
but there is no doubt that the waste in 
cooking on her system is enormous, and 
the result the plainest of plain roast and 
boiled. “The best thing for you, my dear 
sir,” exclaims Dr. Drugmore, always ready 
with a clap-trap, “plain living and high 
thinking, you know.” It is in vain to urge 
upon Drugmore that as fine an indigestion 
can be acquired by eating boiled beef and 
carrots as by indulgence in cdtelettes 4 la 
Soubise, supréme de volaille aux truffes, 
and wild duck with bigarade sauce. He 
is sleek and successful, and middle-aged, 
and dull. He represents, as compared 
with ordinary mankind, the boiled mutten 
of humanity, without the caper-sauce. He 
is a good man, undoubtedly, an excellent 
husband and father, and pays his rent 
regularly. He has only one fault: he is 
absolutely and totally unbearable. 

It is men like Drugmore who keep up 
English superstitions, and are the firmest 
allies of the plain cook. They build up 
theories about the superior wholesomeness 
of meat roasted in front of an enormous 
kitchen fire, to that cooked in any other 
way, and are pitiless in the war they wage 
against “kickshaws.” Their doctrine is 
all of one piece. To be good, an article 
of food must be sanctioned by long 
familiarity with English tables, and it 
must be cooked in the good old wasteful 
manner dear to the plain cook. If a 
joint, it must be burnt on the out and raw 
on the inside, and, if a vegetable, must be 
boiled in plain water and served up in its 
native condition, to the end that you 
‘may know what you are eating.” Those 
people supported the plain cook in her 
resistance to the kitchener, and they now 
support her in preventing the introduction 
of gas as fuel for cooking purposes. 
Nothing is more untrue than the assertion 
that food cooked by gas tastes of gas. It 
is like the old idea that fish must be watery 











food because they live in the water, and 
has absolutely no foundation in fact. For 
a long time I had suffered silently from 
the plain cook—her aggressive manner, 
her obstinacy, her general impracticability. 
Having a will of my own, or rather of 
my wife’s, I insisted on introducing fuel- 
saving kitcheners into my house; but the 
plain cook circumvented me by burning 
and breaking them to pieces. At last a 
moment of release came. After taking 
solemn counsel, my wife and I agreed to 
make a clean sweep of the house, and 
begin again with fresh servants altogether. 
In the interregnum we were put to strange 
shifts, the ladies of the family having to 
cook the meals themselves. Under these 
circumstances I determined to try cooking 
by gas, as I had seen it practised at the 
School of Cookery. The opportunity was 
favourable. The new cook, when she 
came, would find a gas cooking apparatus in 
full blast, and would thus have no chance of 
opposing “ master’s new-fangled notions.” 
I bought one of the gas kitcheners made by 
Leoni and Co., with a reflector and griller 
attached tothe top. In this we succeeded, 
while waiting for a new cook, in dressing 
food to perfection. It would almost seem 
as if the minor work of the plain cook 
were dispensed with entirely, by the new 
method of cooking by gas. Our great 
fear was that the roasting would prove a 
failure—that the joints would come out 
pale and sickly-looking, rather baked or 
““coddled”” than roasted, and smacking 
villainously of gas. Luckily I had seeured 
a ventilating kitchener, in which a 
thorough draught of air is kept up 
till the vapour of the meat in process 
of roasting is driven off. It is to the 
neglect of proper ventilation that a certain 
twang of the kitchener is due, and a 
villainous twang it is; but when the 
products of gas combustion and the watery 


rexhalations from the joint during the early 


stages of roasting are carried off, there is 
not the slightest smack either of the gas 
or the oven. One great charm of gas- 
cookery is the absence of dirt, dust, or 
preparation. After the gas has been 
lighted for ten minutes, the roasting- 
chamber, which is of iron lined with tile, is 
hot enough to receive the joint, which is 
roasted in the time usually given for the 
open fire—a quarter of an hour to every 
pound of meat. Anybody can roast a leg 
of mutton under these conditions, anybody 
can bake a pie, and on the rings of flame 
placed under a grating on the top of the 
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kitchener, anybody can boil or stew any- 
thing. There is never any difficulty in 
getting the fire to burn, or to burn brightly. 
It is merely a matter of turning a key, 
and the fire begins to roast the beef, to 
bake the pies, to make the soup, to fry the 
fish, to boil the potatoes, to make the 
sauce. All these operations can be carried 
on with a moderately-sized gas-kitchener. 
The perfection of the roasting is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable feature of the entire 
apparatus. Once hung in its place, the 
joint makes no further demand upon the 
cook, who can, if it be a very large one, 
comfortably go to church and get back 
again in time to cook fish and vegetables 
for dinner. There is no need for turning, 
or reversing, or basting, as the work goes 
steadily on without manual aid, the loss 
of weight in a joint being very much less 
than that incurred in roasting at an open 
fire. In roasting a fowl less butter is 
required in the inside than under old- 
fashioned conditions, and the flesh becomes 
very tender and juicy. In practice we 
found that the soddened taste of meats 
baked in an unventilated oven was entirely 
absent, and that the surface of our joint 
was beautifully brown and crisp. In fact 
the experiment proved a complete success. 

This perfect roasting power is due partly 
to the construction of the roasting chamber, 
and partly to the mode in which the gas 
is employed. The burner used in the 
Leoni apparatus is of the kind known 
as the Bunsen burner, producing the 
greatest amount of heat with the smallest 
of light and flare. Gas as consumed 
in the Bunsen burner is mixed with 
atmospheric air, and is thoroughly con- 
sumed. It burns with a blue instead of 
a yellow flame, and throws off none of 
the soot and other products of the com- 
bustion of carburetted hydrogen when 
unmixed with atmospheric air. The same 
principle of construction prevails in all the 
Leoni roasters. A ring of these burners 
extends round the bottom of the roasting 
chamber, which is lined with porous tiles, 
separated again bya non-conducting jacket, 
as it is called, from the iron casing. These 
tiles absorb and radiate a great quantity of 
heat, which, prevented from escaping out- 
wardly and thus warming the kitchen 
instead of cooking the meat, throw the heat 
upon its surface. 

At the first glance it appears improbable 
that one row of gas-burners placed around 
the bottom of the roaster can generate heat 
in such wise as to attack every portion of 








the joint equally; but, by the aid of the . 


tile-surfaces, this object is completely at- 
tained. When the tiles have become 
thoroughly heated they may be made to 
serve another purpose than that of roasting 
the joint. A tray, containing pies, may be 
introduced above, and the operations of 
roasting and baking are thus carried on 
simultaneously. On the top are, as already 
described, several rings of the Bunsen 
burners, and on these all the operations 
usually performed over charcoal are per- 
formed at a great saving of cost and with 
immense gain in cleanliness. There is, in 
fact, no reason why any housewife, in the 
absence of a plain cook, should not do the 
work herself. The roasting demands ab- 
solutely no technical skill, and the art of 
frying, as well as that of boiling and 
stewing, may be learnt in an incredibly 
short space of time. There are many 
reasons, beside the absolute necessity of 
sometimes doing the work, why ladies 
should know how, for instance, to fry a 
sole, Frying is not an art generally un- 
derstood by the British plain cook, who is 
but too apt to send to her master’s table 
a flabby, sticky, broken-backed animal 
instead of the crisp, golden-hued fried sole 
procurable in the most modest households 
of France. Yet it is the easiest thing in 
the world to produce. The fish only 
requires to be properly floured, and thrown 
into a deep frying-pan holding enough 
boiling lard for it to swim in. To the 
success of the operation the heat and the 
quantity of lard are absolutely necessary, 
and, if present, make it certain. This and 
many other culinary experiments of an 
interesting kind may be advantageously 
worked out on a Leoni kitchener to the 
great enlightenment and improvement of 
the female, or, for that matter, male in- 
tellect. One half of the difficulty of 
inducing our daughters to make them- 
selves acquainted with the art culinary 
is due to the lengthy and tedious prepa- 
rations for cooking anything at an open 
fire, the management of that fire, and so 
forth—all requiring patience and a certain 
amount of practice. By employing gas 
as fuel all the tedious preliminaries to 
cooking are done away with. Frying may 
be commenced at once and roasting at the 
expiration of a few minutes after turning 
on the gas. 

I am aware that one objection to cookery 
by gas is its supposed greater costliness 
than coals in kitchen-ranges and kitcheners. 
It is admitted that the actual gas con- 
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sumed in cooking would cost little enough, 
but sticklers for old customs yet urge that 
servants will leave the gas burning long 
after it has ceased to be useful, and that 
their wastefulness converts economy into 
extravagance. The simplest way to pre- 
vent this is to have a separate meter for 
cooking. Servants, knowing that their 
carelessness, instead of being lost sight of 
in the confusion of the cooking and lighting 
account, will be revealed immediately by 
the tell-tale, then condescend to turn off 
the cooking-gas when cooking is over, and 
the result is a considerable saving in cost. 
How great this really is may be learned of 
Mr. Whiteley of Westbourne-grove, and at 
the London Hospital, where the apparatus 
I have described has been in operation for 
some time past. At Whiteley’s the daily 
cooking for twelve hundred people is 
effected by gas at a cost of five shillings 
and threepence, and an annual saving of 
fuel and weight of meat effected of about 
eight hundred pounds sterling. More than 
four hundred a year has also been saved at 
the London Hospital. In smaller establish- 
ments the saving is proportionately smaller; 
but it is worth thinking of at a time like 
the present, when all are compelled to cut 
down their expenses. 
STRANGE WATERS. 
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BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER X. FROZEN SEED. 


Anp so the Reverend Reginald Gaveston 
had renewed acquaintance with his cousin, 
the countess, after all. 

But he was not best pleased with the 
manner of it. In effect, with the best 
intentions, he had managed to make a fool 
of himself, and was obliged to tell himself 
80, without leaving out epithets or mincing 
words, while he drove back in the fly with 
Celia to Deepweald. Now the curate of 
St. Anselm’s had a special objection to 
feeling like a fool, because he was haunted 
by the modest consciousness that he was, 
in truth, not over-wise; his principal 
trouble had always been that the ladies 
of Deepweald, at least, till he married one 
of them, had persistently overrated him, 
estimating him against every passive pro- 
test on his part, as if an Oxford degree 
meant necessarily a double first, and a 
handsome curate a walking dictionary. 
Nevertheless, when a townful of ladies 








obstinately insists on calling a man clever, 
gallantry alone obliges him to accept their 
opinion, and to act up to his label. And 
when even a man’s wife, who ought to 
know best, believes that she would live in 
Lambeth Palace if brains had their due, 
what can he do but believe? But abso- 
lute self-belief is a difficult article in the 
creed of a naturally modest man, who 
knows what plucking means, and has 
never been able to fix his views about the 
Mahratta War. And now he had mistaken 
a foreign singing woman for his own 
cousin Alicia, Countess of Quorne. Worse 
—he had an uncomfortable knowledge 
that it was through him that Deepweald 
had been filled with lying rumours, or 
rather scandals, of the real great lady ; 
how she drank beer in village ale-houses, 
sang songs to the yokels, and wore some- 
body else’s hair. He had never told 
such stories himself to a sou! but his 
wife Bessy ; but there they were, running 
about to shame him. Nay, he had said— 
to Bessy—that Alicia, Countess of Quorne, 
was not a fit and proper person for an 
honest woman to know. He felt crushed 
with guilty responsibility, as he sat back 
in the fly, and forgot the presence of the 
girl who sat beside him. 

He had lived long enough in Deepweald 
to feel, with its natives proper, that the 
real world of practical life was exactly 
commensurate with the cathedral shadow ; 
that scandal elsewhere was a name, but 
here, a living power. He had a dim belief 
that there was an offence known to the 
law as scandalum magnatum; the phrase 
was as mysteriously resonant, as the no 
less terrible word “ simony” was to the Irish 
orange-woman, who confessed it to her 
amazed priest, that she might, at any rate, 
know its meaning. But, in any case, it 
was bad enough for him to look forward 
to the time, when the chance presence of 
Lady Quorne in Deepweald would convict 
him of being an impostor—of being so 
little of a walking dictionary, as not even 
to know the colour of his own cousin’s 
hair. What would Bessy say? He almost 
felt as if he had married her on false 
pretences. : 

“ Celia,” he asked, “do you know—did 
you hear—how long Lord Quorne means 
to stay at Hinchford ? ” 

Perhaps they might be going away 
immediately, and then they might not go 
back for a year. In that case, the scandal 
might die a natural death ; in any case, its 
author might hope that his original con- 
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nection with it would be confused and for- 
gotten among the Dorcas meetings, and 
other exciting events of that lively city. 

“No,” said Celia, waking from her own 
doleful reverie, “I didn’t hear. They all 
talked about coming to the cathedral next 
Sanday.” 

“The De——!” He checked himself 
just in time. But had he been guilty of 
the second syllable, he could have pleaded 
good, natural cause. If the countess and 
the singing woman appeared in the cathe- 
dral side by side, while the scandal was 
still raw, what was to become of him ? 

But, full as he was of his own troubles, 
there was a forlorn note in Celia’s “No” 
that touched him; for in his heart he was 
no fool. 

“Come,” he said, “you have done a 
good morning’s work, any way, I—I 
knew it would be a good thing for you to 
know Lady Quorne. And Clariis one of 
the first singers of the day; she sings at 
the opera and at Exeter Hall. By-the- 
way, now I remember,” he said, feeling 
his forehead grow damp at this crowning 
proof of stupidity, “I heard her in Deep- 
weald some years ago. Of course, it is a 
great thing for her to have heard you; 
that was more than I expected. March 
will be pleased, I should say.” 

“Mr. Gaveston,” began Celia, 
vously. 

“Well?” 

“ Pray—please don’t tell my father that 
I have seen—her !” 

He looked down at her face and saw 
tears in her eyes. 

“ Not tell your father?” 

“That I have seen Clari.” 

“But why?” 

“Because I ask you. Please don’t let 
him know that I have met Clari.” 

‘Of course I won't if you wish it. Ab, 
you want to tell him yourself, I suppose. 
But don’t forget to tell him how well she 
said you sang. We shall be having you 
another Clari one of these days, and singing 
in the Shire Hall. Lady Quorne can do 
what she likes with all the musical people. 
Of course I mean you'll be another Clari 
in the right way, you understand. Her 
ways are not very ladylike, from all I hear; 
though my cousin Alicia wouldn’t have 
her at Hinchford, I’m sure, if there were 
any real harm. Here is your door, Miss 
March. Or will you come and take tea 
with Mrs. Gaveston and see little Bessy ? 
I made my lunch at Hinchford my early 
dinner, you know, and Mrs. Gaveston will 


ner- 


have had hers at one. No? Then tell 
your father from me that Lady Quorne is 
very much pleased with you indeed.” 

“Thank you for all your kindness, 
Mr. Gaveston.” 

“Thank you, Miss March, for some 
charming singing and a pleasant drive.” 
And so they parted—the curate to find 
comfort for scandalum magnatum in a cup 
of tea, Celia to face her father with a 
double weight on her mind—that she had 
both sung to Clari and had spoken to 
Walter Gordon. 

The musician, who had to thank himself 
for having lost his daughter’s confidence, 
was not, as usual, bent over his desk. He 
was indulging in the inconceivable sloth 
of smoking without working; and either 
weariness or less intense mental strain 
than usual had given his features some 
little relaxation from their chronic harsh- 
ness, though but very little. Perhaps it 
might have been some effect of the summer 
air of evening, always exceptionally sweet 
and peaceful in that cathedral-close; for 
the machine must have had a heart some- 
where for a mainspring. 

“Celia,” he said, as she came into the 
room; beginning, as always when he had 
something to say to her, with her name, 
followed by an emphatic pause. She was 
familiar enough with the common form, 
but this evening it seemed to have a new 
and special solemnity. But then, ever 
since he had grown deaf, he had thrown 
increasing weight on every word and every 
pause, as if determined that not in the 
least thing would he be conquered by in- 
firmity before he was compelled. 

“Celia,” he repeated, “I am no longer 
organist at Deepweald Cathedral. The 
whole matter was brought to an end yester- 
day. The dean and chapter are of opinion 
that a musician ought to have ears; and I 
take the sameview. I don’t exactly know 
whether I have resigned, or whether I 
have been dismissed; they have given me 
a great many regrets and compliments, 
and my salary in lieu of notice, and have 
appointed my successor. Perhaps you 
know him; his name is Lucas, and he 
must have been at Lindenheim with you. 
I hope he is a little better than most of 
them, for the sake of the organ. I have 
a sort of feeling that it will miss me, after 
twenty years.” 

Conversation between Celia and her 
father had to be one-sided, as she never 
used her pencil but to answer questions, 
and otherwise could only answer with her 
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eyes. Perhaps it was this training that 
made them grow so eloquent, as they 
were becoming ever since her chance 
meeting with Walter Gordon. She re- 
membered Lucas; he had been present at 
Waaren. Lindenheim was spreading out 
into the world. 

“ And, Celia, as it happens, the salary 
they have paid me, I reckon, will last 
exactly till my work is done. I have not 
been troubled with services or pupils of 
late, you know.” He spoke indifferently 
of what Celia knew only too well. “‘ When 
it is done—but it will take care of itself, 
then. Yes; the score is very nearly 
finished now—really finished, with as 
much mind and strength in it as God 
gave me; without one note too much, or 
not as it ought to be. I suppose nothing 
is perfect; but, at any rate, 1 have given 
it my all, and no man can do more. I 
don’t say it is the greatest work of the 
future, because the future of Art is all 
eternity; but it is the first work that 
contains the whole life of a man. I have 
never talked of it even to you, Celia. I 
don’t fancy that Prometheus talked about 
the man he was making. But very soon 
my part in it will be done, and then yours 
will begin. You may not have the finest 
voice in the whole world, but you can 
sing; you have been set aside for the 
work and have been kept pure from all 
evil. Yes; I see light now, and I shall 
not refuse the glory, this time, when it 
comes. I think I have earned my re- 
ward.” 

Celia had never heard her father make 
such a speech before. The loss of his 
situation seemed an accident of life not 
worth regarding, in the face of the great 
fact that the work, to which he had 
sacrificed all life, was at last nearly done. 
His finding time to rest and talk was like 
the relaxation of an oarsman’s muscles, 
when the heavy, hopeless-looking sea has 
at last been pulled through, and only the 
last surf lies between him and smooth 
water. Or it was like the lingering over 
work that has become a second nature, 
which comes on us like an instinct of 
warning, that we work after all for work’s 
sake, and not for its end. It is never with 
unmixed relief or pure pleasure that we 
write the word Finis after anything, 
though what is ended may be labour or 
pain. But now, when the end was in 
sight but not yet attained, the musician 
was free to rest—say for an hour. As 
to Celia herself, the end of the score was 





not a thing to be realised, any more than 
the end of the world. Of course we 
know that the world will come to an end 
—some day. At any rate we say so. But 
to realise an end one must remember a 
beginning; and Celia remembered no be- 
ginning, either of the world or of the 
score. What she did realise was that 
if the salary paid her father on dismissal 
was to last till the end of the score, it 
must either be the purse of Fortunatus 
or the widow’s cruse. Like Noémi before 
her, Celia could not manage to sever Art 
from finance; she wanted no diamonds, 
but she had already learned one lesson 
in life—that housekeeping, even in Deep- 
weald, requires money. 

“Lucas is in no hurry for the house 
for a week or so,” said her father, still 
indifferent to the trifles that make up life 
for others. 

“The house!” exclaimed Celia, for- 
getting her father’s deafness. But he 
had heard her in his own way—with his 
eyes. 

“Of course. This is the residence of 
the cathedral organist for the time being. 
Never mind that; Deepweald has served 
my turn.” 


“We—leave—Deepweald ?” wrote Celia, . 


hurriedly. It is hard to have to find a 
pencil and scrap of paper in some out-of- 
the-way pocket every time one feels an 
emotion. 

““Why—do you suppose the work is to 
be brought out in the Shire Hall ? ” 

No wonder that the deaf find life harder 
to bear than the blind. They, alone, are 
cut off from confidence and sympathy, or, 
at least, from those best confidences that 
come as impulses, and the meeting of souls 
that speak with the audible voice, though 
not in any words that can be written 
down, They have to read all their living 
books by the sorry makeshift of trans- 
lation into symbols of voices and signs 
of words. Unless she were both poet and 
improvisatrice, what was Celia to do ? 

How could she write down for him, 
when she could not even tell herself, all 
that leaving Deepweald meant to her? 
There was no sound reason why it should 
mean anything whatever. Deepweald had 
been nothing but a prison-house for her 
childhood ; the only life she had ever 
known had been the three short years she 
had spent away from it; her return to it 
had been the renewal of pain and trouble 
doubled by the power to be conscious of 
them that her short season of life had 
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given her. She ought to have hated 
Deepweald, and have felt her wings 
spreading again at the thought of flying 
away, even though escape might mean 
tenfold trouble. And yet, who ever quite 
welcomed change when the change took 
actual and immediate form? The most 
aspiring and rebellious oyster, if there be 
such a thing in nature, would not part 
from its shell without pain; and there 
was a great deal of the oyster about Celia 
March, without the aspiration or the 
rebellion. She knew that if she could 
have chosen her own life, it would be to 
go on living in peace and quiet, under 
the familiar shadow, listening to the 
rooks caw; and, if she thought of com- 
panionship under the name of Walter 
Gordon—she knew it by no other—that 
dream was forbidden, and she had been 
trained to acquiesce easily. She had 
grown up under the gray cathedral tower 
till she had grown into it, and her life 
had put out ivy-roots. The elms in The 
Close were unlike all other trees and had 
living souls. The rooks had cawed to her 
in her cradle. And now she was holding 
to all this hitherto unrealised reality of 
her life on sufferance ; in weeks, it might 
be days, she would have to make a plunge 
into the cold sea of untried life elsewhere, 
which is so strangely like having to make 
the untried plunge out of life altogether. 
In short, Celia had grown sentimental— 
perhaps in the air of Lindenheim. 

She looked through the open window, 
and never had she seemed to see The Close 
and all it contained as she saw it now. It 
is a strange kind of revelation, when one 
first sees consciously what all one’s days 
one has been seeing unconsciously. That 
is the keenest feeling in deaths and part- 
ings. When the sun set, the cathedral 
tower always blushed over its gray stones. 
She had seen the blush a thousand times, 
and yet never till this evening; and now, 
all at once, she saw it the thousand times. 
The returning rooks cawed to her heart 
through her ears, and her ivy roots felt 
strained. 

“‘ Do— we—leave— before — Sunday P” 
she wrote. 

“No. There is noneed to hurry. Well, 
I suppose it is natural that you should be 
impatient; we shall leave as soon as we 
can. Before Sunday week, any way.” 

“T— want— something — before— we— 


hdd 


“Well?” 
She had never asked her father for any- 





thing before. Perhaps, for once, it was 
easier to write her request than speak it. 

“ Will— you—play—the—organ—the— 
last—Sunday ?” 

“TP When I am dismissed for being 
too deaf for the people to hear me?” 

“T—don’t— want — you—to—play—to 
—the—people. I—want—you—to—play 
to—me.” 

He looked at her suddenly. He had 
buried sentiment underground ages ago, 
but any gardener would laugh at the 
notion of putting a root under the soil 
out of sight in order not to make it grow. 

“Yes,” he said sharply, almost fiercely. 
“Tf you please, I will play once more. 
They shall see which they like best—a 
man who hears or a man who knows.” 

She looked her thanks, and did not 
write them. To leave tower, elms, and 
rooks, without the organ-music that had 
been the inmost soul of them, would have 
been too hard. Now she was a great deal 
more than thankful. She felt that for 
once some thought in her heart had been 
understood, and that there was even a 
chance of active sympathy between herself 
and her father. Had she not been thinking 
too much of herself lately? She asked 
herself as reproachfully as if the question 
could possibly be decided against her. Her 
whole heart went out to him—a lonely, 
deaf musician, with harsh and repulsive 
ways, with no life but what he beat, in 
solitude, out of his brain with hammer- 
blows, no visible power of loving, and no 
love save such as she could make for him. 
Like the tower, she seemed to see him also 
for the first time. 

Somehow, she knew not how so unpre- 
cedented an impulse came, her hand found 
its way into his, and remained there. She 
almost fancied that it was held. It was 
the shyest caress on one side, the coldest 
on the other; and yet it was more to her 
than if he had taken her in hisarms. She 
had never felt so unhappy in her whole 
life before, and never so happy; not even 
in those old peaceful times when she knew 
nothing, felt nothing, and loved no one. 

“Good evening, Miss March,” said a 
well-known voice at the open window, 
where a passer-by might make a‘ flying 
call without knocking. It was Mr. Swann, 
of course; and he nodded to her father 
while he spoke to her. “I’ve heard all 
about it; I’ve just been to Bessy’s, and 
she told me all about Lady Quorne—my 
son-in-law’s cousin, you know. That was 
an uncommon good notion of mine; it’s 
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some good for one’s friends, having one’s 
daughter married to a countess’s cousin, 
So your fortune’s as good as made. Your 
father’s pretty well? He must get thé 
best advice up in London. They may say 
what they like, but I only hope the new 
man will turn out half as good as the old 
one. He must be pretty good, I can tell 
you, for us Deepweald folk to take to him 
after your father. March hasn’t been 
sociable, but we're used to him, you see, 
and proud of him. So I hear we’re going 
to have your new friends at the cathedral 
next Sunday—my lady, and Madame Clara, 
and all. The new man’ll have to play him- 
self in before all the city.” 

“My father will play next Sunday—the 
last we are here,” said Celia, her cheeks 
burning. 

“Ah? Then there’s another piece of 
news! But I’m glad of it—deaf or not, 
it’ll be for the credit of the city. Does he 
know who will be there ?” 

“ No,” said Celia, hotly. She had clean 
forgotten the excursion from Hinchford, 
when she had made her request; but it 
was not in her to commit sacrilege against 
new-born sympathy, by keeping even this 
secret down. 

Her father, as if to hide his infirmity, 
always sat down to his desk, and affected 
absorption in pressing work before a 
visitor. He had done so now, and was 
sitting with his back turned to Celia and 
Mr. Swann. So far as he was concerned, 
the secret might keep itself for ever, with- 
out helping. But Mr. Swann wrote some- 
thing on the back of an old letter with his 
gold pencil-case, and threw it on to the. 
writing-table. 

“Give us something good next Sunday,” 
he read. “A word to the wise—we’re to 
have Lady Quorne and Madame Clara. 
Play out with a flourish—that’s the way.” 

The organist turned round towards the 
window, where Mr. Swann stood nodding 
and smiling. He gave the message to 
Celia. ‘What does he mean? Who is 
Madame Clara ?” 

‘‘ He means Clari,” said Celia. ‘“ She is 
staying at Hinchford, and——” 


“ Celia, you have been at Hinchford ! »| 


The poor bud of sympathy seemed all at 
once to shrivel away in frost. ‘“ Don’t 
answer me. Good Heaven! Is rebellion 
born with you? But—it’s no use talk- 
ing, or hoping, or trying Yes, but it 








shall be! When the work is done, follow 
your——be what you are made, but not 
one moment before. Good-night, Mr. 
Swann. Thank you.for your news.” 

“ Perhaps it’s as well the next time is to 
be the last,” thought the auctioneer. “It'll 
never do to have a deaf organist, who’s 
cracked into the bargain. Poor girl!” 


* Father,” said Celia, “I have been to 
Hinchford with Mr. Gaveston. I have 
seen Lady Quorne, and Walter Gordon, 
and Mademoiselle Clari.” 

She spoke the words, without thinking, 
before she wrote them down. And, 
though her cheeks grew pale at the ter- 
rible confession, she spoke firmly. There 
was little credit in admitting a half-dis- 
covered fault, but she felt brave. 

“Then Lady Quorne, and Walter 
Gordon, and—and—the rest of them must 
hear the first of Lucas on Sunday instead 
of the first of me. I will not be robbed 
of my labour a second time. I am too 
old to throw away five-and-twenty years. 
We leave Deepweald to-morrow, Celia. 
Make no difficulties. Bring me my score.” 

And so, for Celia, ended life at Deep- 
weald. To-morrow, with John March, 
meant to-morrow, as surely as to-day 
meant to-day. If he was mad, it was: 
with a terrible consistency, that the sanest 
auctioneer in Deepweald might envy him. 
And if Clari had any other than wsthetic 
or pious motives in making an excursion 
to the cathedral, she might just as well 
have kept her habit of sleeping till nearly 
noon unbroken. By the time she arrived 
at the south porch with Walter Gordon, 
Lucas was playing the voluntary, and the 
organ answered to the strength of its 
master no more. 
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